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face if she-would give up blackening other people's
characters; there was Hollis the publisher of the
classical literature of the cause ; and Tom Paine and
William Godwin, together with a wonderful constella-
tion of young men fresh from school or college,
Wordsworth, Southey, Coleridge, Landor, Shelley.
But of this miscellaneous group one alone was a force
in politics and those not the politics of his native
country. It is difficult fully to share the admiration
which has been bestowed on Thomas Paine by Dr
Moncure Conway, his learned American biographer.
Paine's private morals were never of the best, and in
political prudence he had much to learn ; but he
undoubtedly possessed great courage, a robust in-
dependence of received convictions and a considerable
capacity for clothing his views in the form which was
most likely to appeal to a wide circle of readers.
Paine was a Lewes exciseman who escaped to America
with a grievance against the British Government just
when the clouds were gathering which broke out into
the War of Independence. A man of the people, he
found in the New World a scope for the character
and the energy which had received no adequate
recognition in his native land of rotten boroughs and
country squires. He plunged into American politics,
wrote pamphlets against the British cause, and pub-
lished his philosophy of politics in a work entitled
" The Rights of Man/' and his philosophy of religion
in a book, which has had much influence, called the
"Age of Reason." Paine, to put it bluntly, was a
republican and a deist, representing both in his political
and in his religious convictions the very opposite pole
of thought to that which is contained in Burke's
" Reflections on the French Revolution/' Burke was